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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

From the beginning of recorded history, the Middle 
East has been the stage on which unfolded an almost continuous 
drama of ascent and decline, of arsis and thesis , a3 civili- 
zation, cultures and peoples met in the great courtyard of the 
world and established patterns which had impact wherever there 
were man. Unlike many areas of the world, spawning grounds of 
less enduring civilizations, the Middle East retained its vital 
significance in an unbroken continuumof relevancy to the world 
as ages passed, each new act in the drama reinforcing or char- 
acterising what had gone before rather than obliterating it. 

One explanation for the permanence and endurance of the 
significance of the Middle East lies in the nature of the 
civilizations and cultures which have played the various roles. 
The Hittitesj the Persians, the Hedes and the Parthians, the 
Sassaanians and the Byzantines, the Arabs and the Monguls , the 
Seljuks and the Ottomans met in the Middle East in an almost 
continuous superimposition which, perhaps by chronological 
accident, insured that at virtually no instant in history was 
the Middle East an area of only incidental importance. 

But chronological accident is a foolish explanation for 
the motivated actions of the peoples of ferty centuries. Hhile 
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it has become almost axiomatic that modern political history 
is the history of power politics, it is no less true that the 
power configurations erected in the Middle East generated a 
dynaraic which explains, in large manner, the primary relevance 
of the area for so long a period of time. Power relationships 
are certainly nothing new. The history of the Middle East, 
far older than the story of many subsequently overshadowed 
empires, is the story of the ebb and flow of political, mili- 
tary and economic power as it was born, matured and expanded 
through the accessible world. 

Power, however, unlike energy, must be exercised. It 
must have a rationale, a focus. And power, continuously exer- 
cised in the Middle East since 3000 B. C. had its focus in 
the geography of the area. It requires a very scanty knowledge 
of the sweep of history to appreciate the fact that the area 
we now call the Middle East occupies the position of a link, 
in both geographical and historical terms, between the three 
great land masses of the eastern hemisphere. Sometimes a 
bridge, sometimes a barrier, occasionally a baffle selectively 
passing processed elements and retaining traces of the same ele- 
ments in the pores of its culture, this has been the Middle 
East, and the era of modern history has had an "Eastern Question" 
since it began. 

In modern times, the Middle East has been the scene of 
an almost continuous exercise of diplomacy and the geographical 
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importance of the Muslim world continues to bear on the national 
interests of the members of the international community. A 
facet of this continuum of interest has been the drive of 
nations outside the Middle East to dominate or influence events 
within the area, even if this dominance had occasionally to 
manifest itself in enforcing irrelevance, never wholly suc- 
cessfully. In the inter-war period, for example, Great Bri- 
tain and France frequently seemed guided in their Eastern policies 
by a desire to blanket the smouldering coals of Arab national 
consciousness in an attempt to maintain an international status 
quo unaffected by events in the area. 

A second, and currently far more vital facet of the 
modern political Middle East has been the overwhelming force 
at work within the area. At a time in history preoccupied with 
the revolutions of nationalism in the underdeveloped world, 
events in the Middle East assume a gigantic relevancy in con- 
temporary international relations as a second generation nation- 
alism plays out its role. It would be of primary importance, 
in itself, this second generation revolution, were it concen- 
trated in virtually any area on the face of the earth. Occur- 
ring as it does in an area of unparalleled strategic importance, 
the spectacle of modern Middle Eastern politics bears crucial 
significance for the entire world community. 

Relatively weak in themselves, the Middle Eastern 
countries today can neither help nor control the impact their 
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relationships among themselves have on the rost of the world. 
With the exception of Egypt , each of these states were carved 
out of the territory wrested from a defeated Ottoman Empire at 
the Armistice of Mudros and were artificially erected by 
foreign powers unable to fulfill three mutually exclusive sets 
of proraises made during the First World War. 

It will be remembered that when the Conference of San 
Remo met in 1920 to formalise some settlement in the Middle 
East after the defeat of the Central Powers, the British had 
promised Sharif Husayn most of the entire area for the erection 
of an Arab state virtually coterminous with the central core of 
the Middle East. Meanwhile, the Sykes-Picot Agreement of 
1916 had attempted to formalize an entirely different arrange- 
ment with France, dividing up the same territory promised to 
the Arabs between the French and the British. At odds with 
both agreements was the Balfour Declaration that ”His Majesty’s 
government would look with favor on the establishment in Pales- 
tine of a national home for the Jewish people.” 

Faced with the problems of making an artifically erected, 
externally imposed nation-state system work in this difficult 
context, the force known as Arab nationalism was caught off 
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Indispensable for an understanding of the politics of 
the period is George Antonius* , The Arab Awakening (London: H. 
Hamilton and Co., 1933). 
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balance at the precise moment that it was attaining an organised 
momentum and It fragmented . Arab nationalists in, say Iraq, 
still clung to the idea of an Arab nation but by 1945 the idea 
of an Arab nation not structured on Hashemite dynastic lines 
was an uncomfortable concept for the Iraquis. In Syria and 
Lebanon, Arab nationalism also claimed ardent followers but 
to th® politically more sophisticated Levantines, schooled for 
a generation in republicanism, an entirely different concept of 
such a * nation* was held. 

Various plana were circulated in the late thirties and 
during th# Second World War which had as their objective the 
destruction of the artificial San Remo borders in favor of a 
final effort to give substance to the dream of Sharif Huoayn, 
and in 1944 Egypt craftily consented to act as th® broker for 
a marriage between the serai-independent, semi -articulate poli- 
tical entities of the Middle East. Conferring in Egypt in 
1944, representatives of the Arab states were able to produce 
the famous Alexandria Protocol signed on October 7» 1944, which 
set forth the idea of a League of Ax*ab States. This strongly 
popular document was an idealistic statement of a desire for 
a strong Arab League, but a compromise measure at best. A 
quarter century of effort in building political stability with- 
in the nation-state framework had destroyed much of the con- 
sensus there once was for a single, monolithic Arab state and 
what remained was hammered and moulded into the Protocol. 
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Individualism in th® Middle East vitiated even the 
Alexandria Protocol, however, and when the Pact of the League 
of Arab States was signed at Zafaran Palace in Cairo on March 
22, 194 5 a it was a .far weaker document than had been planned 
th© previous autumn. In ths absence of any rational® of com- 
monality, blocs had developed within Arabdom jealous of national 
power and. the League emerged a a an instrument of Egyptian- 
Saudi conservatism constructed to obstruct Iraq and Trans- 
jordan in any moves calculated to unit© the northern tier into 
a Greater Syria. 

The strength of ths Arab League was not its insides. 

Just as the human body, no matter hew ill and infirm it may 
be at a given nsnent , is able to rally strength for defense 
against infection, so it was with the Arab League. For the 
strength of the Arab League was never its friendship, but its 
antipathy. Ths Arab League lived on its desire to be rid of 
England and France and to "ones and for all” destroy the 
growing menace to Arab ism posed by th© Zionist movement into 
Palestine. 



2 

On the Arab League and its problems, see M. Khadduri, 
"The Arab League as a Regional Arrangement , " American Jo urnal 
of International Law, October, 1946, pp. 756-777 ; 'Arab” 
League , development and Difficulties," The World Today , May, 
1957, pp- 1^7-197; "Cross Currents Within the AFab League," 
ibid., January, 1943, pp. 12-25; A. Hcurani, "The Arab League 
in~Ter3peeti7© , ’’ The Middle East Journal, April, 1947, pp* 
125-136 and p ar c i eularTy" T~R r XittTe , Arab League — A 

Reassessment," ibid . , Spring, 1956, pp. 13 B- 15 Q. 

For the text of th-* Pact, see Basic Documents of the 
League of Arab States, Collection Siwaber I, ApriI7^T95T~ (17ew 
York f TlTo Xr ab~Ihf o rmafeion Center, 1955), pp* 9-16. 
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Administered for all practical purposes by the Jewish 
Agency, the British Mandate in Palestine had been erected in 
1924 in fulf illment cf the promise made in the Balfour Declara- 
tion. Little by little, the Agency planned to acquire land in 
the mandate to accommodate the rising tide of Jewish immigrants 
and as political consciousness matured within Palestine, it 
was evident as early as 193 8 that full independence as a 
national state was th© objective of the movement. When the 
Second World War ended, the nationalism of the Az‘abo had to 
contend not only with the parochialism generated by its 
division into separate nationalisms but with the horror of an 
alien people and an alien nationalism mushrooming within the 
very territory considered as the location of its own homeland. 

Following the Second World War, events in the Middle 
East continued to occupy the attention of the world but for 
almost the first time in centuries, the activity began to take 
on an element of immanence. Centuries ago Aristotle had defined 
life as ” spontaneous and immanent motion”; after World War II, 
a case could be made for the thesis that the Middle East, was 
coming to life. No less preoccupied than with the Eastern 
Question of the previous century, observers found themselves 
watching the unfolding of a new dynamic which now had its 
origins not in the foreign ministries of the great capitals of 

Europe but in the palaces and sou]< a within the .Middle East. 

The focus had shifted from the things which wore being don® 
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to the Middle East to the things which were being done in 
the Middle East by persons and forces which were indigenous 
to the area. 

The same national interests still obtained in 
Whitehall and on the Quai d’ Or say, to be sure, given added 
edge now by the fact that the area had been lately proven to 
contain upwards of half the world’s petroleum supply, but at 
a time when West era civilisation was almost literally fighting 
for its life, it was difficult to relate the same degree of 
encompassing importance to the area which had previously 
motivated such total involvement with the Eastern Question. 

In this sane context, a aomewhat curious aspect of develop- 
ments in the Middle East stemmed from the fact that the un- 
settled conditions in the central core had only a tangential 
relevance to the Cold War being waged everywhere else. In 
a sense, the Middle East had its own problems after 1946. 

After the Arab-Israeli "War" of 1946-49, a certain 
balance of power arose in the Middle East which lasted for 
seven troubled years. It was a balance in the sense that a 
certain perilous equilibrium existed as each "side" in the 
conflict refrained from any major attempts at alteration of 
the status quo . 

Noted analysts were pessimistic about the survival 
chances of the newly proclaimed State of Israel. A new 
form of Arab nationalism was bom in Egypt which seemed to 
rekindle the dying spark of Arab Unity and the prestige of 
the Western powers declined annually as their policies 
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foundered in the complexities of an ambivalent Arab posture 
in world affairs which they either could not or would not 
understand • A premium was put on answers and analogies and 
the west refused to conceive of a situation where analogies 
produced no answers and there were simply too few analogies* 
Agitation was a premium similarly within the area as the 
troubled Arab nations sought to retain their self-respect 
and attone not only for their military •& harassment of 1949 
but for the fact of the establishment of the new Israel. 

When the seven years of "peace" was crumpled by the 
events of October, 1956, the anachronism of all out war by 
a minor power held a fatal fascination for the world. Con- 
ditioned to a world in which war had meant total annihilation, 
the fact of a war which bore no risk of annihilation but in- 
stead had as its aims the traditional utility of the insti- 
tution of war was indeed an oddity. Viewed from the capitals 
of the nuclear powers, the Sinai War was a contextual curiosity. 
But to the Middle East, It was a somewhat necessary event which 
had very definite causes and which should have had very 
definite results. As an anachronism itself, it is a 
fascinating study. 

But more germalne to contemporary world politics, an 
even more worthwhile study is the historical fact of the 
Sinai War overlaid on the patterns of international organisa- 
tional efforts to achieve peace in the middle decade of the 
twentieth century. 
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The old met the new in the wastes of the Sinai 
desert, on the Gaza frontier and at Sharrn el-Sheikh, as 
traditional diplomacy extended itself by traditionally ’’other” 
means o The old met the new in the great hall of the United 
Nations as force was restrained by consensus and somehow in 
the process, something really new emerged., For the first 
time in history, the forces of the ’’new’* were able to field 
an army of sufficient size and prestige to separate the com- 
batants and return the situation back to its precarious 
balance. Many feel that the entire Sues-Sinai Crisis was 
therefore a colossal waste for all concerned. Egypt retained 
the autonomy she claimed over the Canal, adding the new revenue 
she had hoped for in nationalization. Britain and France 
lost valuable prestige where there was precious little prestige 
to go around. Israel was badly and vocally disappointed in the 
outcome of her efforts. 

There was, however, at least one victory. This was a 
war that somebody ’’won” in the traditional sense of the word. 

In October 1956, one nation — Egypt — had access to 
both the Mediterranean and Red Seas. In April, 1957 » the 
same could be said of her hated rival, Israel. 

It was a victory in the sense that a political 
’’situation” had operated through the Egyptian boycott to 
prevent Israel from using anything but her Mediterranean 
port facilities to traffic in commodities. The same political 
'* situation” had thwarted her attempts to enjoy what 
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she felt were her right© under international law in the face 
of armed forces preventing that enjoyment. The same politi- 
cal "situation" had forced other world powers, neutral in her 
controversy, to honor claims of her enemies in violation of 
the same legal standards which they themselves were anxious 
to proclaim to the rest of the world. The same political 
"situation" had prevented the development of a substantial 
portion of her geography. 

The victory came when the "situation" was eliminated. 

The opening of the Gulf of Aqaba as a result of the 
Sues Crisis reversed these political situations. In the 
classic sense, a state had gone to war to extend diplomacy by 
other means and while it failed to create a new power structure, 
it was able to obtain by force of arms in the field what it 
had been unable to obtain at the conference table. 

In a deeper sense however, the opening of the Gulf 
of Aqaba was a defeat for the international community in the 
same measure as it was a victory for Israel. Substantive issues 
notwithstanding, the fact of a political advantage being wrested 
anywhere on the face of the earth by clash of arms can be 
viewed in light of Article 2 of the Charter of the United 
Nations as a defeat. 

The inter-relationship between the forgotten victory 
and the ignored defeat is the main theme of this study, although 
it is never mentioned or described in just those terms. Vic- 
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tory and defeat are relative, to be sure, depending on 
aspect and interest® • In the question of the Gulf of Aqaba 
in international relations from 1946 to 1957 » the elements 
of both are so continually present a® to form a counterpoint 
well worth listening to* 

The main problem of this study is to determine how and 
why the defeat and the victory occurred* 
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CHAPTER II 



THE HISTORICAL CONTEXT 

As a bridge or ’’baffle" between Europe, Asia and 
Africa, the Middle East owes much of its history to its 
limited accessibility, protected by natural barriers from 
indiscriminate use as a thoroughfare for general traffic. 

The mountain ranges of the north effectively isolate the 
Fertile Crescent from Eurasia except at the traditional 
passes of antiquity and to the south, the Arabian peninsula 
is isolated from the rest of the world by seas of great 
strategic significance. To the east, the Persian Gulf and the 
Gulf of Oman wash the oil rich Hasa Coast of Kuwait, Qatar 
and the Omans while the Arabian Sea has been traditionally 
the most important means of access to the H&dhramut, 

South and west of the peninsula, the Red Sea slashes 
the topography with the narrow Bab el-Mendeb separating 
Yemen and Aden on the eastern shore from the Eritre &n-» Somali 
coast of Africa on the west. It washes a thousand miles of 
some of the most forbidding territory on earth and at its 
northern extremity, it splits into two well defined fingers 
which thrust further north toward the Mediterranean Sea, 

The westernmost finger, the Gulf of Suez, is entered 
through the Strait of Jubal and the southern terminus of the 
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Suez Canal at the port of Suez is the northern anchor of the 
Gulf. The topography of its coasts, spawning grounds for freak- 
ish winds, makes it a difficult waterway to navigate and the 
current, while well charted, is frequently unpredictable. 

YJhile this current is partly due to the spill from the Canal, 
the wind in the Gulf made it a one way waterway during the 
centuries between the last oared galleys of the Romans and 
the age of steam. 

Less well known and somewhat more treacherous is the 
eastei'n finger which extends from the Red Sea in a north-by- 
northeast direction forming a vee with the Gulf of Sues. 

This is the Gulf of Aqaba, an entirely different geographical 
and topographical personality from its sister. ^ Almost one 
hundred miles long, the Gulf of Aqaba averages only fifteen 
miles in width and ie entered through a narrow valve-like 
throat between the island of Tiran and the mainland of the 
Sinai Peninsula known as the Strait of Tiran. • Two channels 



Ancient geographers considered that the peninsula 
jutted into a single body of water and named this body the 
Bay of Reeds ( Sinus Aelaniticua ) corresponding to the two 
modern Gulfs. See theexcelYent charts of the area in Luc 
H. Grollenberg* Atlas of the Bible (London: Thomas Nelson 

and Sons, 1956). 

2 

There ie no agreement as to whether this throat 
should be called the Strait or the Straits of Tiran. The 
island obviously divides the water area in two although only 
the westernmost separation is usable. 
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have been marked out through this narrow strait and the 
western one, known as the Enterprise Channel on current 
hydrographic charts, is the one in use today by normal 
shipping. ^ Entering the Gulf, the mariner finds himself 
in an area of many reefs and tiny islands, the water en- 
closed by faulted, steep slopes which rise to an elevation 
of at least two thousand feet in the narrows north of Dahab.^ 
Just behind these slopes, mountains can be seen to the east 
and west giving the impression that the ship has entered a 
chute funnelling into the face of a constant north wind 
which accentuates the apparent speed of the vessel. While 
the slopes are occasionally broken by a few rugged wadis, 
there is no continuous foreland until very near the end of 
the passage northward. There are no trails following the 
coast to the west and the ancient one following the coast 
from Aqaba to Haqal on the east had to be hewn out of 
solid rock centuries ago. 

As the northern end of the Gulf is neared, the 
mountains on either side seem to dip toward the center to 
accommodate the divide formed by the Wadi Araba which 
stretches another hundred miles north to the Dead Sea con- 
tinuing the impression of a funnel. The northern coast of 
the Gulf of Aqaba is only sixty miles south of the northern- 



^United States Navy, Hydrographic Office, H .0 . 157 , 
Sailing Instructions For the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden 
(Washington: Government Printing Office , 1952 }'» pp. I71-I74* 

^-These slopes have considerable bearing on the 
military operations described infra . Chapter IV. 
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